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SONNET 


OOK in my eyes and let me gaze in thine. 
Let each in each the other clearly see— 
The self, the soul, and not the mockery 
That masks before the eyes of men, with line 
And color of a play—that self divine 
That yearns at times to break the bonds and flee 
As have great souls from self-captivity. 
"Tis true; the world is but a stage, and shine 
Thereon but daubed and powdered things that strive 
For stage effects. Must all be vanity 
Forever—hideous, grinning parody? 
Ah sweet, look in my eyes and let us live/ 
My soul is sick of paint and wigs and mask, 
It longs to live. Is it too much to ask? 


—RHenry Emil Joy. 
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PIERRE 


HERE was no doubt of it, I was lost. Somewhere 
a few miles away was the little village where I 
was making my headquarters, and from which 
I had started after breakfast that morning. But just 
now I did not much care whether I was lost or not, so 
wrapped was | in the beauty of the scene before me. The 
Bay of Biscay lay at my feet, and the cliffs of the French 
coast towered many feet above my head, while on each 
side stretched the rugged, rocky shore. It was just at the 
close of the day, and the sun, like some great red ball 
of flame, seemed ready any instant to plunge hissing 
into the distant waters of the Atlantic far out on the 
horizon. As I said, I did not care whether I was lost 
or not. 

How many minutes I sat thus, I do not know. Sud- 
denly I was awakened from my day dreams by the sound 
of a woman’s voice singing. Where it came from I could 
not tell at first, neither could I hear what she sung. Then 
the voice came nearer, and I knew the woman, if mortal 
it was, stood on the cliff some thirty feet above my head. 
I looked up but could see nothing. Somehow I felt no 
surprise at this strange concert given for me out 
on the desolate shore. The sun was about to sink, the 
waters of the bay were tinged with the most glorious 
shades of red and purple, the whole scene seemed some- 
how unreal, so why should not some sprite bewitch me 
then and there with her song? 

I listened intently. The voice was magnificent, clear 
and sweet, and full of hidden feeling. Suddenly I made 
out the tune which the voice was singing. It was that 
beautiful lullabye written to Tennyson’s immortal song, 
“Sweet and Low,” and it was being sung in English! 


























Pierre 317 
She who sung must have been an artist to fit her song 
thus to the occasion, for as I gazed out to sea in the 
light of the dying sun, I could almost see the “silver 
sails come out of the West.” The song ceased and for 
a few moments the voice was silent. Never had I seen 
such a sunset. 

Then suddenly and without any warning a torrent 
of melody burst on my ears from the cliff above. I 
listened. It was the mad scene from Faust. I had 
heard that music before, I have heard it since, but never 
as I heard it rendered then, out on the shore of the Bay 
of Biscay with only myself and the setting sun for audience. 
The soul of a woman was in that song. Abruptly it 
ceased. The last fiery rim of the sun had sunk in the 
waters of the western sea, and silence reigned supreme. 
Suddenly there was a scream, the scream of a woman in 
mortal agony, and it came from the cliff above my head. 

Without a moment’s thought I turned and clambered 
up the cliff toward the spot where the voice seemed to 
have been. I trembled lest I should arrive just too late 
to prevent some awful crime. It seemed an eternity before 
I reached the top. I glanced about, and for a moment 
saw nothing but a little cottage standing some hundred 
yards from the cliff. Then I looked again and beheld 
a woman peculiarly clad making her way slowly toward 
the cottage. I ran after her. 

“Madam,” I cried in English, “what is the matter? 
can I help you?” 

It must have been she that screamed. She let me 
catch up wth her and then turned toward me and said 
in a duil, harsh voice: 

“The sun is set. It is over.” 

She looked away again, oblivious of my presence. 
Evidently there was nothing the matter, and I was in- 
truding. So I started to turn away when I noticed her 
dress. Where had I seen that peculiar costume? And 
her hair, it was all dishevelled. Then I remembered the 
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song from Faust and I knew. I had seen the mad scene 
at Covent Garden, London, some years before, and the 
costume was identical. The woman had been playing 
the mad scene out there on the edge of the cliff. 

The door of the cottage closed behind her. I looked 
about and found I knew where I was. Making my way 
to the road, I slowly walked back to the village, full 
of thoughts of the woman and her strange songs. By 
the time I reached my little inn I could contain my curiosity 
no longer, so I described the spot to the inn keeper and 
asked him what he knew of the woman. 

“Ah, monsieur, she sings well, does she not,’ an- 
swered he, evasively. 

“But who is she, whence came she ?”’ I insisted. 

“It is not a long story,” he said smiling, “but Pierre 
can tell it much better than I. Do you know Pierre, the 
boatman ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ I said. 

“Ask him to tell you,” he answered, and with that 
I had to be content. 

The next day I sought out Pierre. He was a native, 
a little better educated than the average, but given to 
strong drink like many of his race. The fishermen and 
boatmen of that coast are strong men, but I had heard 
that many of them cared rather to turn away than fight 
with Pierre. I told him my experience, and asked him 
to tell me the story of the woman. His face grew black 
and his fists clenched. 

“Tt is well,” said he, “that the inn keeper did not 
tell thee himself.” 

I marveled at the fury of the man. 

“But,” he continued, “monsieur has been good to 
me, and I shall tell him the story, though it is but a 
little story, hardly worth the telling,” he added, as if in 
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apology. ‘Meet me here to-morrow an hour before 
sunset.” 


He would say no more. Promptly on time I was 
was there. He led me through the woods to his boat- 
house on the shore, and there bade me enter the boat. 
The sea was calm and Pierre rowed strongly, and with 
the ease of a man born to his work. We were going 
along the coast in silence. After some time he put in 
among the rocks and we got out on the shore. 

“Is this the place,” he asked. I looked about and 
told him it was. Then he bade me sit down and com- 
menced to talk. The sun was almost sinking, and the 
day was as calm and wonderful as had been the one before. 


“Tt is but a little story, monsieur,” he said, “and 
hardly worth the telling. A young English lady came 
to our village some ten years ago to rest, as you have 
come, only her maid was with her. Not until afterwards 
did we find that she was a great opera singer from 
London. She seemed to us simple folks so kind and sweet 
that we thought of her as one of ourselves. She would 
talk to us of our life, of our cares, and our joys. She 
was a beautiful girl, was this English lady, and the hearts 
of all the young men in the village were at her feet. But 
she smiled her sweet smile and told them she did not 
love them. One, however, she loved, and he was un- 
worthy. Why the great lady (for by this time we knew 
who she was) should have loved the poor fisherman, no 
man will ever know. But she loved him, and what was 
more foolish, married him. She said she was tired of the 
great world, so he built her a little house near the shore 
and there they lived in peace. 

“Each evening as he would row to the foot of the 
cliff, she would come out on the cliff and sing to him. 
Sometimes she would even put on her old clothes of the 
stage, and sing wonderful things as he clambered up 
the cliff. 
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“One day, when their son was two years old, she 
came down to the edge of the cliff with him, as was her 
custom, to await her husband. As he came near, just as 
the sun was setting, she began to sing an English song 
to him, and then as he came nearer, she commenced to 
sing one which he had never heard before. He could 
see her acting up there on the top of the cliff while she 
sang. She must have been carried away by the singing. 
for she forgot her little boy and he wandered too near 
the edge. Her husband shouted, but she did not hear. 
He rowed desperately, but it was too late. The little 
fellow lost his balance on the edge and fell. She finished 
her song and at last heard her husband’s shouts. She 
looked about and then over the cliff and saw the boy 
lying crushed at the bottom. She screamed once—and 
fainted. When she returned to her senses, she had for- 
gotten everything but that one sunset scene. Now she is 
as you saw her yesterday, monsieur. Every day she sings 
the same songs that she sung to her husband that day. 
Of the rest of her life she knows nothing.” 

Pierre stopped, and I could say nothing because of 
the horror of the thing. The sun was beginning to set 
out over the sea, and suddenly, from above our heads, 
came the sound of that wonderful voice singing ‘Sweet 
and Low.” I shuddered, and a look of intense agony 
passed across Pierre’s face. The voice ceased, and in a 
moment the strains of the mad scene broke on my ears. 
The song was real. The woman that sung it, was mad. 
As it stopped, Pierre whispered, “Look up.” 

I did so, and looked into a face filled with the most 
awful anguish that I have ever seen depicted on any human 
countenance. The woman was looking down at us. Then 
came that awful scream again, and she disappeared. For a 
moment neither of us spoke. 

“She did not see us. She saw only the boy,” he 
whispered at last. 
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Then there was silence for many minutes. The sun 
had sunk. 

“Pierre,” I said, “why would not the inn keeper tell 
me, and why do you know all that you have said?” 

““Because I am her husband,” he answered slowly, 


and buried his head in his hands. 
—J. C. Cooper, Jr. 
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BABETTE 


THOUGHT ’twas but a passing smile you gave 
Then—long ago— 
Or some mere winsome glance that lovers crave— 
I did not know 


*Twas more than some dear fancied whim, Babette 
Ah—unkind Fate— 
For now I know ‘twas love you gave,—and yet 


I knew too late. 
—LaFayette Lentz Butler. 
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THE FALL OF NAPOLEON 


N every age the conqueror has occupied an important 
place in the mind of man. The exploits of Alex- 
ander, the fortunes of Hannibal, the victories of 

Cesar, the inroads of Attila, have in turn elicited the 
admiration and the terror of the human race. But the 
fame of these men, great as they were, is now eclipsed. 
For it was reserved for modern times to produce a con- 
queror far more brilliant than any of his predecessors, 
a man who possessed in an almost superhuman degree 
the attributes of solder and statesman—Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Ths consummate mlitary genius, after the most won- 
derful series of campaigns in the annals of war, by the 
combined power of Russia, Austria, Prussia, Sweden and 
England, was compelled to abdicate and banished to the 
island of Elba. But Elba was too small for Napoleon. 
He who had given away mighty kingdoms as if they were 
mere baubles, he who had by the gradeur of his genius 
all but made himself master of Europe, could not be 
satisfied with a mere spot upon the map. With only 
1,100 men he landed at Cannes. The armies sent to 
oppose him, at the magic sound of his voice, revolted to 
their glorious chief of old, falling at his feet, imploring 
his forgiveness, swearing their undying fealty and love. 
Just eighteen days after the landing of Napoleon, Louis 
XVIII. and his court abandoned Paris. On the next day 
the Emperor was received with boundless applause at 
the Tuileries. Thus ended the greatest triumphal pro- 
cession the world has ever beheld. We may well say 
with one of the most constant supporters of the Bourbons, 
“When Napoleon passed the Niemen, at the head of 
400,000 infantry and 100,000 cavalry, to invade the 
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palace of the Czar, he was less wonderful than when, 
breaking his ban, casting his fetters in the face of kings, 
he came alone from Cannes to Paris to sleep quietly in 
the Chateau of the Tuileries.” 

Napoleon was again the head of France. The gov- 
ernment of the Empire was re-established. But mean- 
while the allies at the Congress of Vienna had not been 
idle. They had settled their differences and were col- 
lecting a million soldiers to unseat their colossal enemy. 
Schwartzenberg on the Upper Rhine, Blucher on the 
Lower Rhine, Wellington in the Low Countries, were fast 
approaching. Napoleon therefore left Paris, and with 
the flower of his army advanced toward the Flanders 
frontier, saying “‘I go to measure myself with this 
Wellington.” 

Nine miles south of Brussels lies a little village whose 
name will resound in the Hall of Fame centuries after its 
last stone has crumbled to dust—the village of Waterloo. 
A mile and a half south of Waterloo is the hamlet of 
Mont St. Jean, in front of which is a plateau, overlooking 
a narrow valley. On the crest of the ridge that eventful 
eighteenth of June, 1815, the allied army was drawn up, 
70,000 men, of whom the British at least were resolved 
to die with their leader rather than yield. About half 
a mile south of this ridge is another almost parallel, 
extending to either side of the village of La Belle Alliance. 
Here the French army took its stand, 75,000 picked troops, 
expecting to enter Brussels the following day. Thus the 
forces were arranged for what is, beyond a doubt, one 
of the greatest and most decisive battles in the world’s 
history. 

As the town clock of Nivelles struck eleven, a cannon 
thundered forth the call to battle. For seven hours there- 
after the French columns were hurled against the line 
of the allies, but were repulsed with enormous losses, 
advancing like a succession of majestic breakers only to 
fall back shattered from the adamantine rock of the 
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British infantry. In the midst of this mortal struggle a 
new force appeared upon the scene—the Prussians of 
Blucher. After the most strenuous exertions, their ad- 
vance guard reached the outskirts of the wood on the 
French right and directed the fire of sixty cannon into 
the very middle of the French army. The fate of 
Napoleon was now to be decided. He could retreat, but 
retreat meant demoralization—delay meant suicide. To 
save his empire he must crush the British line before the 
arrival of the Prussians in full force. To strike this blow 
he formed a grand column of attack, in the center of 
which were twelve battalions of the guard. Facing these 
troops, Napoleon for the last time addressed his army. 
With resounding cheers of ‘Vive l’Empereur!” the 
veterans of Austerlitz and Jena and Wagram moved in 
magnificent columns to their last charge. The suspense 
of that moment was terrible. The fate of Europe was 
hanging in the balance. The wings of the British line 
had been advanced so that the French were raked both 
in front and on flank with cannon shot and musket fire. 
The squadrons melted away by hundreds, but still with 
intrepid daring they moved into that unintermitting blaze. 
But at last this deadly resistance proved too great even 
for the Guard itself. Riddled in front and charged on 
flank, its shattered columns were thrown into disorder 
and forced to retire. Napoleon’s last resources had 
failed. His hour had come. 

Wellington now ordered his entire line to advance. 
Forty thousand men joyfully swept over the brow of the 
hill, driving all before them. The French were dumb- 
founded. In front of them was this mighty force. On 
their right were 60,000 Prussians with a hundred cannon, 
whose fire was falling among them. Many of the troops 
fled in despair, but the Old Guard stood its ground. The 
British horse soon scattered the exhausted remnants of 
the cuirassiers, captured the guns.of the Old Guard and 
charged upon the squares. Yet the veteran bands stood 
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firm, repelling all their attacks. Napoleon himself for 
a little while directed the fire of four pieces of cannon: 
he had begun his career as a lieutenant of artillery, he 
ended it in a like position. The advance of the British 
soon forced him to his last field of battle. But still the 
heroic Guard fought on, vainly endeavoring to stem the 
flight of their comrades in arms. Then it was that some 
of their number, though surrounded by vastly superior 
forces, preferring glory to life itself, gave utterance to 
that noble sentiment, ““The Guard dies, but never surren- 
ders!” Like Leonidas and his Spartans at Thermopylae 
they fell, but their fame will never die. Such was the 
end of the greatest drama of modern times; the curtain 
drops on Waterloo. 

When the columns of the Guard were advancing in 
their grand charge upon the British lines, the sun was 
setting in the western sky. Even so Napoleon’s sun was 
setting, setting never to rise again—that sun whose 
brightness had dazzled the world at Rivoli, at Austerlitz, 
at Friedland, was setting in a sea of blood. When the 
French were fleeing in disorder, both suns had set. The 
Child of Destiny had fallen! Fallen from the highest 
goal of selfish ambition to the lowest depth of despair; 
from the topmost pinnacle of power to the most pitiful 
of all imprisonments. He had been the dictator of 
Europe; he became the exile of St. Helena. 


“*Tis done: but yesterday a king, 
And arm’d with kings to strive; 
And now thou art a nameless thing, 
So abject, yet alive!” 


Napoleon on the lonely rock of St. Helena, “with 
his hands crossed behind him, looking out over the sad 
and solemn sea”—surely this is a piteous spectacle. How 
much better had he died with his Old Guard on the fatal 
field of Waterloo! But Napoleon’s fall was inevitable. 
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He had sacrificed three million Frenchmen on the altar of 
his ambition. Millions upon millions of human beings 
had perished through the fruitless efforts to satisfy the 
cravings of one man. When we consider these facts, 
when we stare their awful enormity in the face, then 
indeed can we realize the significance of the immortal 
words of Victor Hugo: 

“Napoleon had been impeached before the Infinite, 
and his fall was decreed. 

“He vexed God. 

“Waterloo is not a battle; it is the change of front 
of the universe.” 
—John Grier Buchanan. 
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THE WEAVER 


EHOLD the Weaver at his frame, 
Driving the Shuttle of our Doom, 
As it drags the threads of Joy or Grief, 
Back and forth across the Loom. 


He weaves my Life; and though its web 
Be unadorned by patterns rare, 

With the warp he twists Youth’s richest thread— 
Hope,—and Life, my Life, grows fair. 


—Spencer W. Phraner. 
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THE PRINCESS 


HE groom stood in the palace court-yard with the 
horses waiting for the Princess. He was no 
ordinary servant, this handsome, sober-eyed young 

man in the quiet livery of the Princess’ own retinue. 
From the respect with which the stable boys treated him, 
he was evidently a person of much importance in the 
little world of the palace stable. For did he not every 
morning ride out behind the Princess when she galloped 
through the royal park? Certain old gossips in the village 
even whispered that the Princess on one or two occasions 
had been seen to talk to him on these rides, but no one 
could prove definitely the truth of this rumor, though the 
report had been widely believed. Certainly then the groom 
was a person of importance. 

This morning he seemed calmer and more dignified 
than ever, though the stable boys well knew that but a 
few moments before he had almost come to blows with 
the stableman because of a little dust on the shiny coat 
of the Princess’ black mare. Suddenly the door opened, 
and the Princess appeared. She was young, was this 
royal Princess; beautiful with the quiet, dignified beauty 
that told of noble birth and constant deference. With- 
out speaking she allowed herself to be assisted into her 
saddle, and, with a nod to the stable boys, walked her 
horse out of the courtyard. The boys wondered and 
whispered to each other. Usually she spoke to them 
each by name, and asked some little question to show her 
interest in them, but not to-day. Something was wrong 
with the Princess. 

Through the park she galloped for a mile or two 
without appearing to notice the groom riding a few paces 
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behind her. Then slowing up, she beckoned him to come 
up to her. 

“I wish to walk now, Rupert,” she said. 

“Yes, your highness,” he answered, dismounting, 
and then helping her down. 

She looped up her riding habit and walked slowly 
on down the road. The groom followed, leading the 
two horses. After some minutes she stopped and turned 
toward the groom. 

“Rupert, I would talk with you.” 

“Yes, your Highness.”’ 

“I am to be married, Rupert, to the Crown Prince 
of Hantzig.” 

“The match is no doubt a suitable one, Princess,” 
answered the groom, and his voice was not the voice of 
the servant. The Princess noticed, but said nothing, 
though she glanced at him and saw that he was looking 
at the ground, his face just a trifle calmer than usual. 

“The King, my father, has arranged it,” said the 
Princess, without looking at the groom. 

“T wish your Highness happiness,” he answered, 
still in the same dignified manner. 

“Had you heard nothing of it, Rupert?” 

“There have long been rumors of a match going 
about among the servants.” 

“And did you believe them, Rupert ?”’ 

“T knew nothing, your Highness,” he answered, “and 
servants tell many tales.” 

“The marriage takes place quietly to-morrow.” 

‘To-morrow !” he exclaimed, startled for the moment 
out of his calm. The Princess looked up and met his 
look and her own eyes fell. 

The groom made no answer. He walked beside the 
Princess, perfectly calm again. 

“This is my last ride, Rupert.”’ 
“Yes, Princess.” 
“Yes, Rupert,” she continued, to hide her confusion, 
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“to-morrow. The Crown Prince is in mourning still for 

his mother, so the wedding has never been announced.” 
She glanced at him, and a trace of annoyance passed 

over her face. Perhaps she expected another answer. 

“After my marriage, will you enter my service, 
Rupert ?” 

“No, Princess.” 

‘“‘Why not, Rupert? Have I not been kind to you?” 

“Your Highness has been more than kind, but I 
could not be groom to the Crown Prince of Hantzig.” 

“Very well, Rupert,’”’ she answered, and whether she 
was pleased or displeased no man could tell, though a 
woman would have known. In silence they walked for a 
time, until she turned to him and said: 

‘“‘What is your profession, Rupert ?”’ 

“Your groom, Princess.”’ 

“But after to-morrow, what then ?”’ 

“A doctor, your Highness.” 

“Ah, a doctor,” she mused, ‘and when did you 
study ?”’ 

“In Heidelburg, your Highness.” 

“‘Heidelburg? I was in Heidelburg two years ago 
with my father.” 

“Yes, Princess.” 

“How did you know, Rupert?” 

“T saw you there, Princess.” 

She heard him, but said nothing. He had said much 
already, but the woman in her was not satisfied. She 
must hear more. 

“And why did you enter my service, Rupert?” 

“T am a truthful man, your Highness,” he answered. 

“Rupert, I asked you a question,’’ answered she, 
ignoring what he had said. 

“T entered your service, Princess, because of love for 
you,” he said, and raised his eyes to her face for the first 
time. He was as calm as ever, but she did not look at 
him. Now that she had heard, she knew not what to do. 
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The presence of the man beside her dominated her, but 
he said no more and her composure returned. She turned 
from him a moment and loosed a single rose which had 
been fastened at her waist and let it drop as if by accident 
before him. He picked it up and said: 

“Your Highness dropped a rose.” 

“T did not notice it,” she answered, ignoring the fact 
that he held it in his hand. “I wish to ride again now.” 

He helped her to the saddle, and she rode rapidly 
ahead toward the castle. The groom put the rose in his 
pocket, and wondered greatly, for the ways of a woman 
no man knows, and the love of the groom for the Princees 
filled all his soul. 

They rode rapidly back to the castle and into the 
courtyard where the stable boys waited to take the horses. 
As he helped her down from the saddle he whispered. 

“T leave to-day, Princess. May happiness be yours. 
Good-bye.” 

The Princess answered nothing, but bowed her head 
that the stable boys might not see the tears in her eyes. 
But the man saw, and at last he knew. The door closed 
on the Princess, and he turned away. The stable boys 
marvelled at their Princess that she spoke neither to them 
or the groom, and whispered many things to each other. 
The groom returned to the stable, took off his livery, and 
announced his immediate departure. Then the stable boys 
told their tale in whispers, but the groom was a man of 
much importance so none dared ask him the reason of his 
going. 

As he left the palace yard, a woman watched him 
from an upper window and wondered what was left in 
life for her now that he was gone. But elsewhere in 
the palace the groom and his strange departure were 
forgotten in the excitement occasiond by the announce- 
ment of the Princess’ wedding to take place at the palace 
on the morrow. Only the Princess remembered, for she 
could not forget. —J. C. Cooper, Jr. 
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COMPENSATION 


OMETHING for nothing; the victor’s crown 
Without a race! Ah, no, the prize 
Falls to the swift, who has trained himself 
With self denial and sacrifice. 


Something for nothing? We play no game 
Of chance in Life; nor win the pool 

Just by the shuffle and deal of Fate, 
Where Fate is master, Man, the fool. 


Something for nothing? Nay, rather say, 
With eyes upon that distant Gleam, 
Something for something, however hard 
The paying of Life’s debts may seem. 


—Spencer W. Phraner. 
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Hitermath 


SONG 
we is that voice that sounds so sweet, so far, 


As from some dim forgotten shore 
Or from some wayward little star? 
It is the voice of never, nevermore. 


What is that light that pales in after-glow, 
Mystic and full of orient lore, 

Which only dreams and roses know? 
It is the fire of never, nevermore. ; 


What are those hooded shapes that bending weep, 
Or seem to weep—they laughed before? 

Ah me, the tears, the echoes of the laughter-sleep 
That came to friends in never, nevermore. 


—Henry Emil Joy. 


FEMININITY 


E couldn’t quite make out what held her to that 
book. He’d sat most of the morning looking out 
on the bay and picturing a sail with her where 

only a tiller instead of twenty linear feet of grass (not 
to speak of that sofa pillow that hid her head from his 
view) would separate them. That pillow was horribly 
annoying. He’d tried every point of vantage and it had 
been thrust out like a screen against his gaze. But she’d 
started it. It was all her fault and he wasn’t the one to 
make the overtures. No, he had too much pride for 
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that. Tennis was horribly uninteresting, though, and 
everybody seemed to be at the courts. There was plainly 
nothing to do but sit; and he would at least sit inde- 
pendently. 

“It’s just like her to take the most comfortable place, 
too,” he raged, “always on the lookout for her own com- 
fort.”” Well he was glad it was all over. He had always 
felt he could succeed better without the handicap of a 
wife. A woman isn’t always an advantage. But it would 
be lonesome. Most people were such a bore. Well, he’d 
have his work; he’d make a brilliant success. He'd 
show her that his life was a thing no woman could mar. 


There was a stirr from the hammock. “Harry,” 
said a soft voice. 

“Yes, Edith.” 

“Are you very sorry for all you’ve said?” 

“Yes, Edith.” 


“Well then you may take me for a sail.” 


*Twas ever thus. 
—A. R. Howell. 


A SONG 


HE west suffused with deeply blushing light: 
An evening star; 
The forest waiting breathless for the night, 
And from afar 
One bird’s song sweet and clear— 
Wait patiently, the night is near. 


The grey mist lying like a dreamless sleep 
Along the hill; 

The brooding forest towering dark and deep 
And strangely still. 

Hushed is the silver song— 

Sleep peacefully, the night is long. 


—W. J. Funk. 
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THE SELF IN LOVE 


HE youthful penseur laid aside his ‘‘ Maximes.” 
He was clearly troubled. Could this theory of 
self-love be applied to the world with which he 
was familiar? A former writer of wit has likened actions 
to bouts-rimés or rhyme-words. Given an action or 
rhyme-word, the observer then fills out the blank line 
with the motives which he supplies. There is one danger, 
however, to be encountered. From the manner of com- 
pleting the line, self-revelations dangerous to the character 
of the versifier are apt to result. From such the writer 
begs to be excused. 

The view from a college window is of necessity a 
restricted one; but at the same time, it has every reason 
to be free from extraneous clouds of all sorts. Surveying 
such a field of activities, the question naturally arises: 
What is the basic passion which rules these various in- 
dividuals? Legion is the name of the answers that have 
been given in reply, but we intend to treat the subject in 
a different way. No one will wish to assert that the 
present acts of society are governed by the original biblical 
injunction of Love. How then has so clear a command 
been superseded? Nothing easier—by the method of 
simple addition. With the growth of civilization mono- 
syllables became obsolete; so that we now have the com- 
pound, self-love. To all of which you will probably 
answer: ‘Very interesting, no doubt. But how do you 
apply it?” 

The case of the gourmand needs no explanation. 
Nor are we concerned with those who seek to develop 
externally and not internally. ‘Here is a different case, 
however. This man desires neither power nor recogni- 
tion from his fellow-man. In his simple life he is content 
with his search for the happiness of the individual.” Ah, 
be not deceived by mere quality. His is only the refined 
form of the same thing. Perhaps the wiser course, but 
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essentially at one with those of baser cast. There yet 
remains a class that is not influenced by motives of this 
world, but of one beyond. Their views may be different, 
but essentially the paradise to come is looked upon as a 
reward to be gained by merits displayed in this world. 
Life with them is an attempt to realize this crown of 
happiness. Is not their position similar to that of the 
old negro in the story of which we are reminded? He 
was indifferent to the thought of a heaven, when it was 
described as having streets paved with gold. But presently 
it was portrayed in a new light. It was said to be one 
great molasses river with rows of luscious pan-cake trees 
on either side, and a pitch-fork convenient to every tree. 
Needless to say, further arguments were not required for 
the old fellow’s conversion.—Not a pleasant thought to 
dwell upon, but can you gainsay the truth of it? 

Of course each reader can name one exception to 


the general application of the rule. 
—Milton Matter. 
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Editorial 


WHAT IS A COLLEGE EDUCATION? 


Again and again the cry is raised: ‘What is the 
value of a college education? Is it worth while spend- 
ing four years at a University? What are college men 
doing ?”’ 

These are questions pertinent to us as college men. 
We must make the reply. To-day our Universities and 
Colleges are filled with young men seeking a college educa- 
tion. And what is a college education? Is it a diploma? 
Is the diploma of rich young Samuel Smith equivalent 
to that of William Jones who has earned his way through 
college? A college education is far from being a fixed 
thing. Perhaps you are interested in books, or athletics, 
or perhaps you haven’t much interest in anything. Per- 
haps you are a quick student and can accomplish your 
work in half the time the average man takes. Perhaps 
you are slow and have to study far into the night. You 
do the required work, you choose your electives, you pass 
your examinations, you spend your spare time in athletics, 
in reading, in fellowship, in idling, and then you get a 
diploma, and you are checked off as having a college 
education. At this point each man is face to face with 
the question: Of what value is a college education? 
The answer to this must be made in the terms of each 
individual man. For one man it may mean chiefly kabits 
of industry, studious application; for another, habits of 
idleness, and so on ad infinitum. The education is there. 
It is for the individual to take advantage of it. 

But there is one thing every man should aim to get 
from his college course—that is, culture. It is not nec- 
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essary that he should accumulate a large fund of infor- 
mation. It were better if he should be humbly aware 
of how very little he does know. Culture is more an 
attitude of mind than anything else. It makes a man 
ready to be continually learning all through his life. It 
makes him alert, sympathetic, appreciative, ready to learn 
from the lowest as well as the highest. The cultured man 


‘Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything.” 


Thus he is enabled to live his life more deeply, more 
fully, more truly. 

How do we college men measure up to this standard? 

We do not need to know the date of the taking of 
the Bastile. But do we sympathize with the difficulties 
and sufferings of our fellow men? 

What are college men individually making of their 
college education? That is the question. 








Wiina 
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Gossip 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


The Gossip threw a fresh log on his fire. Outside the wind 
was blowing gustily. Great ragged gray clouds rushed in head- 
long haste across the sky, ever and anon spitting out little rain 
squalls. It was a February thaw, and the blanket of snow that 
a few days before had sparkled so brightly on hill and valley, 
was now dingy and soiled. Safely ensconced in his arm chair 
before the fire, the Gossip was warm and comfortable. The 
wind rumbled and shrieked in the chimney and the curtains on 
the windows swayed uneasily when a stronger blast than usual 
sprang out of the sky. But the fire burned cheerily on the tiny 
hearth, little golden and blue flames dancing on top of the logs 
and the embers beneath glowing with warmth. 

The Gossip was thinking idly of St. Valentine’s Day—that 
day when even the most bashful of lovers dares send his lady-love 
the tenderest expressions of sentiment under the protection of a 
disguised hand writing. It is a pretty custom, thought the Gossip, 
and one that can do no harm. It starts a series of secret investi- 
gations which are very amusing to those who know. Young Miss 
Busy-body exhausts herself trying to find out who sent So-and-so 
that beautiful valentine. Dame Rumour flies hastily from house 
to house, old ladies gossip and titter over their tea. Your good 
old grandmother escapes secretly to her room, and, opening her 
bureau drawer, gazes again on an old valentine made of much 
lace paper and with a faded pink heart painted on the center. 

With studied unconsciousness the sender of valentines visits, 
his lady and carelessly remarks that he had almost forgotten it 
was St. Valentine’s Day—almost, said he? Did he not say to 
himself as he turned the page of his calendar to February first: 
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“The fourteenth is St. Valentine’s Day?” Meanwhile, Cupid, 
the cause of all these complications, hurries about arranging April 
wooings and June weddings. 

All this is very beautiful and as it should be, thought the 
Gossip, but the picture has its other side. In these days of hurry 
and haste, in these days of the flamboyant bill-board, is it won- 
derful that people are losing their sense of careful observation, 
their sense of beauty? Good old St. Valentine’s Day has been 
changed largely into a day for the sending of comic travesties— 
those hideous, meaningless, humorless scraps of paper. How 
many of us, then, would remember when St. Valéntine’s Day 
came if it were not for the shop windows? How many of us 
know that our custom of sending valentines is derived from a 
belief (dating from before the time of Chaucer), that the birds 
began to mate on February fourteenth? Why, then, send “comic” 
valentines on this day? ‘They are not appropriate. Let them 
rather be sent at a suitable time—on all-fools’-day, perhaps. 

Such were the thoughts that were running idly, disconnectedly 
through the Gossip’s head when his reverie was interrupted by a 
knock at the door. A moment later the Lover stood beside the 
Gossip with a flat white package in his hand. 

“They tell me, Gossy,” he said, “that you’re going to the 
city the day before—on the thirteenth, I mean.” (The Lover 
laughed as heartily as the Gossip.) “Would you mind mailing 
this for me?” he continued, “You see I want to make it a sort 
of surprise for her—perhaps she won’t know who its from a 

“Why, of course,” replied the Gossip, “I'll mail it at the 
same time with mine.” 
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Editor’s Cable 


To criticise—to pass judgment on the work of others, when 
those others are contemporaries writing under similar circum- 
stances, and doing much better work than the Critic himself has 
been able to turn out—here is a task indeed. One thing appeals 
to me which is little more than a bore to my neighbor: I write 
in a style of my own or of somebody else, and there are an 
hundred styles of work which I have no care to use and less 
sympathy with. How then shall I, recently emerged from the 
press of examination where all the juices of life and love were 
squeezed into the Bowl of Fact,—how shall I write a just criti- 
cism of the work of others? Fortunately, I trust, the Critic is 
an optimist, and he was elevated to the heights of enthusiasm 
over the work being done in the colleges as evidenced by the 
January issues of their various magazines and papers. 

The revival of dramatic writing is most encouraging. That 
there are playwrights of no mean calibre in the undergraduate 
world of letters is well shown in the latest lot of exchanges. 
Mr. Simonson, of Harvard, and Mr. Soule, of Yale, give par- 
ticularly good work this month. We feel certain that the needs 
of the stage could be well met by the author of Brink o’ Dawn 
in the University of Virginia Magazine.. The Critic has been 
trying to find time to read the three numbers of this unusual 
story, but during mid-year-time he has been otherwise occupied, 
and has a pleasure still in store. 

The Essay, too, as a prose form, is gaining in popularity 
among the college writers. The more common form—that of 
criticism or appreciation of some author, well-known or other- 
wise, is well represented in the Vassar Miscellany by essays on 
De Quincy and Lamb; in the Smith College Monthly by one on 
Byron, and in the Williams Lit. by an opportune appreciation 
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of Arthur Benson. But could not some of us attempt a little 
wee bit like those we love of Lamb or Pater, like those now 
being written by Benson and Grayson? We are sorry that the 
Wellesley Magazine did not come this month, for Miss Hazeltine 
has there done some clever work of the kind we seek.—Let us 
watch the little things about us and within us, and tell about them 
as they affect us. The interpretation of little things—joys or 
sorrows, likes or dislikes—in an artistic and human manner must 
always be of interest while mankind is manly and womankind 
womanly—in a word—while humanity is human. 


L. M. T. 
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Book Calk 


Standard | The value of a dictionary to every man 
" Dictionary and especially the student is of course beyond 
dispute. 

In the “Standard Dictionary of the English Language” we 
have just such a book as the student needs. The whole tone of 
the book is scholarly and includes many new features. There is 
an excellent atlas of the world, a useful condensed cyclopedia, 
and many helpful and beautiful illustrations. The different 
branches of science are very carefully treated. The use of the 
Scientific Alphabet in giving the pronounciation of words is of 
great advantage. Frequently antonyms as well as synonyms are 
given. The etymology of words follows the definitions. 





There are other advantageous features of this dictionary 
too many to mention here. Suffice it to say that this book has 
received favorable criticism everywhere, and, what is more to the 
point, is in very general use. (“Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language.” In two volumes: half Russia, $25; full 
Russia, $30; full Morocco, $34. In one volume: half Russia, 
$22; full Russia, $25; full Morocco, $30. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York.) 
















an The volume before us for review is one of 

of the five parts of an extended “History of the People 

People of the of the Netherlands.” Part I., From the Earliest 

Netherlands Times to the Beginning of the 15th Century. 

Part II., The Gradual Centralization of Power, 

% and the Burgundian Period. Part III., The War of Independ- 

ds ence, 1568-1621. Part IV., Frederick Henry, John de Witt, 
William III. Part V., to be announced later. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


S. W. Cor. Broad- 
way at 54th Street, 
New York. 


Kept by a 
College Man 


Near Fiftieth Street Sub- 
way Station and Fifty- 
Third Street Elevated. 


Special Rates 
to 


Headquarters College Teams 


for 


College Men 


Harry P. Stimson 
Formerly with Hotel 
, Imperial. 
Most Attractive 
Hotel in New 
York 


R. J. BincHam 
Formerly with Hotel 
Woodward. 





ideal Location, Near Theatres, Shops and Central Park. NEW, MODERN AND ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF. Transient rates $2.50 with bath and up. All outside rooms. Send for Boesblet. 








DRINKS INK 
LIKE A CAMEL 


To load a Conklin Fountain Pen, just dip it 
in any ink, press the Crescent-Filler and see it 
fill its own tank like a camel slaking its thirst. 
That’s all there is to it! No dropper—no 
mess—no bother. 


CONKLIN’S rittinc PEN 
FILLING 

“THE PEN WITH THE CRESCENT-FILLER” 

can be filled instantly without the least inconvenience. 
You could fill it with white kid gloves on without 
danger of soiling. Besides its convenience, is the 
splendid writing qualities of the Conklin—the 
perfect feed. 

Leading dealers handle the Conkiin. If yours does not, order 


direct. Prices, $3.00 and up. Send for handsome new catalog 
explaining the advantages of the Crescent-Filler. 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO., 310 Manhattan Bidj., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Part IV., the volume before us now, deals with the “golden 
age” of the Netherlands. The author strikes the keynote of his 
history when he says in the preface: “The author believes he 
has been faithful to the principles developed by him in the intro- 
duction to his first volume, according to which he assigns to 
the political history the eminent place belonging to it in the 
life of the people, without forgetting that it does not alone 
constitute the history of the people, but that a larger space must 
be granted to other utterances of the popular life than was 
formerly the case in general historical work.” The period dealt 
with includes the years from 1621 to the end of the century. 
This is the time of Frederick Henry and John de Witt, the 
grand pensionary of the United Provinces, and the great William 
III., who delivered his country from the French attacks and was 
the principal supporter in Europe of the balance of power. It 
was a time of action all through Europe. In 1648 the Peace 
of Westphalia put an end to international wars about religion. 
Great events, the importance of which we can now understand, 
were taking place, and, in these events, the United Netherlands 
played no small part. 

The book is a scholarly piece of work. It is carefully indexed 
and has an appendix giving the sources of Netherland history. 
There are, also, two colored maps of the Netherlands—one show- 
ing the divisions in 1648, the other from 1648 to 1702. 

The translator has not been hampered, as tranlators fre- 
quently are, in his use of language. The book is vigorous and 
interesting. (“History of the People of Netherlands,”. Part IV., 
by Petrus Johannes Blok, translated by Oscar A. Bierstadt. 
8 vo., with two maps, $2.50 per volume. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
N. Y.) ae Vo ae 
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